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preceding the royal carriage containing the Queen, the Prince and 
• Princess of Wales, and other members of the royal family. The 
picture is not large, but there is an immense assemblage crowded 
into it, all worked up with the utmost elaboration. The Queen 
was so well satisfied with the manner in which the work was exe- 
cuted that the artist was honoured with her command to paint a 
companion picture, representing the interior of the cathedral dur- 
ing the solemn service. This picture was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1874. With the former work Mr. Chevalier exhibited 
* Blind Musicians of Japan,' from a sketch made during the Duke 
of Edinburgh's stay at Jeddo ; and with the latter a * View of 
Pesth,' painted for the Prince of Wales, and * Nautch Girls at 
the Palace of Deeg, Bhurtpore.' 

In 1874 Mr. Chevalier was in St. Petersburg, making sketches of 
the marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh with the Grand Duchess 
Marie Alexandrovna of Russia at the Winter Palace. The picture 
he painted of this subject was executed and exhibited, by com- 
mand of the Queen, at the Royal Academy in 1875 5 it is a large 
canvas, glittering (if such a term may be used) with all the pomp 
and pageantry of a gorgeous ceremonial — a difficult task for any 
artist to perform, but in this case it is triumphantly achieved. As 
a kind of sequel to that picture he contributed a large water-colour 
drawing, here engraved, of the ' Grand Review on the occasion of 
the Marriage Festivities at St. Petersburg in 1874.' The review 
takes place in the large quadrangle of which the Winter Palace 
forms one side. The composition, as seen in the engraving, speaks 
for itself; the military display is "set out " with as much action 
and spirit as the subject admits. The work was executed for the 
Duchess of Edinburgh. Another gorgeous spectacle, painted for 
the Prince of Wales, appeared in 1877 ; it was *The Opening of 



the International Exhibition at Vienna in 1873.' Mr. Chevalier 
had already found considerable practice in this class of subject, 
which chiefly involves the marshalling and arranging the forces at 
his command, and displaying them in the most appropriate and 
picturesque manner. 

Three subjects of a very different character were the artist's 
contribution to the Royal Academy exhibition of last year : the 
first of these — * An Eastern Puzzle : Chinese Lama Priests at 
Home' — forms one of our engravings. The "puzzle " evidently 
tries the ingenuity of those sedate-looking Orientals ; they are, 
nevertheless, an interesting group, very cleverly put e7i scene. The 
composition is an embodiment of Chinese ^^;^r^, with much do- 
mestic detail to make it very attractive ; the light and shade are 
managed most effectively, and all is painted very carefully. The 
two other contributions of that year were a water-colour drawing, 
* Spring at Bute,' and an oil-painting representing a poor flower- 
girl who has fallen asleep on a seat on the pier at St. Leonard's : 
it is a touching picture, warm, and richly toned in colour. 
■ Besides these works here particularised, Mr. Chevalier has paint- 
ed numerous pictures, both in oils and in water-colours, which 
have never been exhibited ; these were, for the most part, the re- 
sults of royal and private commissions. One of them, * An East- 
ern Shepherd,' an oil-painting, is among our illustrations ; it 
shows a venerable-looking man, who might stand for a type of one 
of the ancient shepherd^kings of the East, so patriarchal is his 
general appearance, and so dignified his bearing. The present 
Royal Academy exhibition contains his ' Hinemoa,' the legendary 
beauty of New Zealand, gently gliding in her canoe wilh the cur- 
rent of a river amid rich vegetation. 

James Dafforne. 
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II. 



HE great part played by iron-work in the manu- 
facture and ornamentation of reliquaries, chests, 
trunks, coffers, and boxes of every description, 
bids us describe at some length these pieces of 
furniture. It is difficult to determine when the 
corpses of saints were first placed in movable 
chests {capscE). It is certain, however, that even 
previous to the Carlovingian epoch their remains were generally 
moved out of their tombs, to prevent their falling into the hands 





No, 19. 



of the plundering barbarians that overran Europe. Such was the 
Catholics' piety, that a church, after being plundered and burned 
to the ground, arose soon again from its ashes, if the relics of 
its patron saint had escaped destruction. These chests, naturally 
of wood at first, up to the twelfth century retained the original 



form of coffins ; but as soon as antiquity had reduced the corpses 
to masses of separate bones, these were gathered and placed in 
smaller boxes of brass or iron, or of painted wood strengthened 
with bands of iron. A basso-rilievo above the door of the Ca- 
thedral of Amiens, which appears older than the cathedral itself, 
shows (cut No. 19) the oldest form of these reliquaries. It is the 
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chest containing the relics of St. Honore, the very cloth cover of 
which, as the bas-relief is intended to show, had, in those times of 
easy credulity, the power of curing the infirmities of the Visual 
organ. In the Church of St. Paul extra Mcejtza, at Rome, there 
is another of these boxes containing the ashes of one of the first 
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martyrs of the Christian faith, which bespeaks still a greater an- 
tiquity. The numerous pilgrims that visited it in former times 
believed that they would be cured of any infirmity by chewing 
little bits of the wood ; and the result has been that it now looks 
as if mice had been its legitimate owners for centuries ; and, but 
for the--iron bands, nothing would now be left of the woodwork. 




No. 21. 

Towards the thirteenth or the fourteenth century these reliquaries 
lost the form of coffers to assume generally that of little monu- 
ments, or small chapels and churches ; and from the iron-workers 
passed under the control of the silversmith and the goldsmith. 

The nations of the Middle Ages livejd to a great extent a nomad 
life. Noblemen and merchants, being frequently on the road, were 
compelled to carry with them everything, if they wished to live 
comfortably at all and feel at ease as regards their rights of prop- 
erty. Hence they travelled with an enormous number of coffers. 
In their baitings or sojournings these trunks became beds, tables, 
chairs— anything. This custom took such a hold on the general 
manner of living that, in times much nearer to ours, although com- 
fort was to be had otherwise, princes, and even wealthy private 
citizens, kept it alive, and were wont to travel with an amount of 
accessories sufficient to furnish palaces. In a book of French 
ballads of the eleventh or the twelfth century it is stated that a 
certain William travelled to " Nymes with so much luggage that 
three hundred mules were required for its transport." He car- 
ried with him even his kitchen implements. His trunks were 
wood, covered either with leather or painted cloth, and braced 
with cross-iron bands. Typical of the old German trunks is cut 
No. 20. The interior box is of oak, enveloped in red leather, over 



of the box. Two rings on each of the long sides afforded passage 
to the iron chains by which it was usually fastened to the saddle 
of the mule that was to carry it. From its size, which is smaller 
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which is stretched a thin plate of perforated iron. A second box 
of open-worked iron forms the outside, which is also strengthened 
by some thicker braces of iron. Another peculiarity of this trunk 
is that it opens endwise instead of sidewise. A specialty is also 
the lock, which is usually small and strong, and, instead of being 
placed directly under the edge of the cover, is placed at the base 
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than was usual, and its strong iron-work, w^e infer that it was des- 
tined for the transport of money and precious objects. 

During the latter part of the Middle Ages, together with the 
bedstead and the table, the trunk or chest became a chief article 
of the household outfit ; there was scarcely a room which had not 
at least one. In Brantome's time, they were still in use as chairs, 
even at court. In the Swiss Guards' hall of the Louvre, during the 
reign of Louis XIII., coffers still did the service of 
seats. It is related in the diary of Pierre Dupuis 
that Vitry "was unconcernedly seated there on a cof- 
fer," while he was waiting for the Marshal d'Ancre, 
p^ whom he was to murder. The oldest form of these 

iillllllli chests is given in a miniature of a MS. in the Library 

of Aux Fonds St.-Germain, and we reproduce it (cut 
No. 21) from Viollet-le-Duc's " Dictionnaire du Mo- 
bilier Frangais." The tattered person sitting before 
the chest draws from it a bag of coins, apparently 
giving it in exchange for a gold vase he seems to 
weigh with his left hand, and which the bystander 
seems to sell or pawn. Whether the miniature repre- 
sents a miser or a pawnbroker is uncertain ; what 
cannot be doubted is, at any rate, the antiquity of the 
document — the artist, in his primitive simplicity, hav- 
ing even forgotten to show the cover of the chest in 
any way, as it often happened when early painters had 
to represent an open object. The iron-work that 
braced articles of this kind was generally in keeping 
with the value of the objects it was destined to se- 
cure. The chronicle of Bertrand du Guesclin tells 
us that it gave him a great deal of trouble to break into his 
mother's coffer (cut No. 22), in order to take from it the money he 
needed to pay his fellow-soldiers. Little by little, however, these 
pieces of furniture, being no longer in harmony with the ele- 
gance and richness that characterised the other articles in the 
house, underwent changes and improvements which reestablished 
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the balance. The thick and plain boards made room for panels 
and ornaments as emblems, devices, coats-of-arms, inscriptions, 
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&c. The iron was either applied as lining, or else exquisitely 
worked. But, in order to be consistent with chronology, we must 
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now turn our attention to other objects. The article represented 
in cut No. 23 will appear rather singular to the majority of our 



readers, yet it was very commonly seen, during the Middle 
Ages, in the vestibules of churches, hospitals, &c. As the Latin 
word for it, trwicus, indicates, these alms-boxes were originally 
formed of the bored trunk of a tree, and cemented at the base 




No. 26. 

either into the pavement or into the walls of the building. The 
specimen here illustrated represents the charity-box existing in 
the Cathedral of Freiberg ; it is believed to belong to the thirteenth 
century, and is heavily ironed. The hole on the top afforded pas- 
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sage for the coins. The door at the base is fastened by two crossed 
iron clasps, secured by means of two cylindric padlocks. For the. 
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latter two different keys were required, and from this fact it may be 
inferred that it could only be opened by the joint work of two 
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persons. As will be perceived from the key-holes shown in the 
illustration, the keys have double bits, and arc the oldest of the 
kind that have passed under our eyes. 
Numberless were the objects that it was the smith's province to 



^^^s 
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make, the trade steadily gaining ground, while the importance of 
wood diminished. To illustrate, and even to mention them all, 



would bring this sketch to the dimensions of a book, and perhaps, 
even then, the work would be incomplete. We cannot omit, how- 
ever, saying a few words about knockers, andirons, and church 
candlesticks. Knockers were generally of two kinds — they were 
either in the' form of rings or of hammers. The most remote on 
record were of brass. Plate No. 24 illustrates the oldest ring-like 
knocker in wrought-iron in existence in France, which is appended to 
the northern gate of the Cathedral of Pui-en-Velay. It dates from 
the eleventh or the twelfth century, and is well preserved. One of 




No. 30. 

the most characteristic knockers we ever beheld is that on the door 
of the Tolomei Palace at Siena, Tuscany, which, if not older, is un- 
doubtedly as old as the one above mentioned. It figures the head 
of an elephant perfectly executed, the proboscis forming the mov- 
able part or actual knocker. The handsomest knocker ever made 
is, however, and beyond question, that formerly appended to the 
door of a private house at Troyes, and now in the Archaeological 
Museum of that city. It belongs to the fifteenth century. As cut 
No. 25 shows, the hammer is hidden behind a naked child standing 
on a finely forged and chased bracket, and bearing an escutcheon, 
the whole being of admirable execution. 

The andiron (No. 26) was drawn by Viollet-le-Duc after a speci- 
men which that great writer and architect had seen at Verze- 
nay some fifteen years previously, but which seems to have been 
destroyed afterwards as an old, useless object. It was a work of 
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the thirteenth century, and, though presenting some marks of rude- 
ness in the execution, was elegant in form and composition. Italy 
is still very rich in ancient andirons, large fireplaces being custo- 
mary in many provinces, particularly in the country ; some are to 
be seen in use which might find convenient places in museums 
and collections of works of Art. 

The all-absorbing Church, during the Middle Ages, borrowed 
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from the art of the smith as many of its ornaments as from those 
of the goldsmith, carpenter, mason, &c. Among the church im- 
plements supplied by the iron-worker, candlesticks cannot be over- 
looked. In every old abbey of Europe there are iron candlesticks, 
which prove that smiths, up to the eighteenth century, worked in 
iron as artists rather than as artisans. VioUet-le-Duc, in his " Dic- 
tionary of Furniture," gives a specimen whose beauty is really un- 
surpassed by any work of Art whatever. But comments are need- 
less; the reader may well judge for himself by looking at our 



illustration No. 27. It belongs to the industry of the thirteenth 
century, and is to be seen in the famous Abbey of St.-Germain de 
Pres, near Paris. 

The smiths, in the latter part of the Middle Ages, were not only 
armourers and gunsmiths, but also the first clockmakers. It is 
evident that such an amount and variety of w^ork should bring 
forth some division by itself, even if political events had not urged 
all tradesmen to join in corporations according to their trades, and 
thus, by union, acquire influence in state affairs. The brotherhood 
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of smiths is perhaps the oldest which history has registered. They 
seem to have been organised in corporations as early as the fifth 
century, for the hermit Ampelius, in his " Legends of the Saints," 
speaks of " consuls or chiefs of locksmiths." For several centuries, 
however, corporations were either dissolved or hidden from public 
notice, and as the great bibliophile Jacob remarks, '' they did not 
appear again until the twelfth century, when they again began to 
flourish, and " (as might be supposed) " it was Italy which gave the 
signal for the resuscitation of an institution whose birthplace had 
been Rome." In Italy, farriers, locksmiths, blacksmiths, armour- 
ers, nailers, &c., formed separate guilds in the earliest part of 
the thirteenth century; in France they were chartered in 141 1, by 
Charles VI., who gave them a body of jurors and statutes. The 



security of property resting, so to speak, in the hands of lock- 
smiths, it was but natural that their laws should be very exacting. 
It must be stated, however, for the honour of truth, that they did 
everything to show themselves worthy of the public confidence. 
Often the words "Fidelity and secrecy" were readable on the 
trade-marks they were wont to stamp on their works. Under 
severe punishment their statutes forbade any locksmith to open 
any door or coffer in its owner's absence, as well as to make any 
key after wax or plaster models. Animated by that jealous spirit 
that characterised all the artisans of the time, the smiths main- 
tained the monopoly which the different branches of their profession 
entitled them to, with eager care. They watched unceasingly that 
no one intruded on their business, and even that no other trades- 
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men concealed tools belonging to the smith's trade. Saddlers 
were not permitted to sell either bits, curbs, or stirrups, though 
pertaining more to their trade than to that of the smith. Scores 
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of disputes were always and everywhere occurring on account of 
their exclusiveness. 
With the fourteenth century smithing received further develop- 
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ment ; every smith seems to be an artist, ever>' work to become a 
masterpiece. We can illustrate this period only by means of a 
few specimens, and as briefly as possible, having already gone be- 




yond the space allotted to us. Even the mechanical part of locks 
and keys, which had been almost stationary during the whole 
Middle Ages, was greatly improved. The wards in locks were cut 

222 



in various complicated shapes, so as to prevent the introduction 
of any but the proper keys, and numerous secret contrivances were 
adopted to insure the greatest amount of safety. Indeed, in some 
of the French and Italian locks of the time, these contrivances 
were so complicated that the bolt could not be released even with 
the right key, unless the person using it was fully acquainted with 
the secret tricks or method of inserting it into the lock. A plan 
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of this kind was, however, of little practical use for the purposes of 
real safety, as, the secret once revealed, the lock offered no further 
security. Locks that opened without key v/ere also invented. 
Illustration No. 28 is a specimen of this kind, of Italian make, 
which opened by turning alternately the finial knobs. So beau- 
tiful is the ornamental work in high-relief of this lock, that the 
famous French goldsmith Jean Mustard (16 18) did not hesitate 
to make a gold locket for neck-wear according to its design. This 
gem of iron-work is now in the private collection of the King of 
Italy; it was metaphorically called "mute lock," as it told in no 
way how it opened. 
We see now a new method of ornamentation adopted besides 
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the perfecting of the old system of stamping and engraving on 
iron. They used thin leaves of this metal, cut and modelled by 
hammer-work, which were riveted on the thicker iron plate that 
constituted the groundwork. Locks especially were so orna- 
mented. They projected outward in the form of boxes on a side 
of the article they were intended to fasten ; indeed, they were dis- 
tinguished by the denomination of " embossed locks." They were 
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generally decorated with great variety of ornamentation, in which 
animals and branches of trees with leaves and flowers prevailed. 
The key-hole was hidden by a drop which opened by pressing or 
turning one of the smaller accessories of the ornamentation. The 
lock-box was generally made of one piece repoussi by hammer- 
work. 

What could be more fanciful and elegant than our illustration 




No. 39. 

No. 29, from Viollet-le-Duc's *' Dictionary of Furniture?" The 
drop of this lock is set in motion by touching a button. Even keys 
at that time became real objects of art. " Nothing," Labarte says, 
" could be more artistic than the figures in high-relief, the armorial 
bearings, the letterings and the ornamental engravings which em- 
bellished that portion of the key which the fingers grasp, and for 
which we have substituted a common ring." Our cuts Nos. 30 




No, 40. 

and 31, which are specimens selected from the collection of Mr. 
Price, London, will show how far the quoted writer is correct. If 
such work was done in England, the reader may imagine to what 
perfection key-making had been brought in France and in Italy. 

But everything, even the Italian candlestick we have spoken of, 
falls into the shade when we consider the bas-reliefs produced by 
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the Italian hammer during the fourteenth and the fifteenth century. 
No marble basso-rilievo of any sculptor, no bronze or silver work 
of Cellini himself, is in reality superior to the escutcheon represented 
by our engraving No. 32, which ornaments a coffer of the princely 
house of Corsini, at Florence. Those smiths seem to have been 
able to do with the hammer anything that could be done with the 
chisel. Among the locksmith works of small proportions of French 



make, we cannot forbear mentioning the small doors, in forged 
iron, that closed a casket in the Abbey of St.-Loup, Troyes ; it is 
forty-eight centimetres in height by twenty-six in width. At the 
sale of the collection of Prince Soltykoff (1861), of which they 
were an ornament, these doors brought only five hundred and 
thirty-seven dollars, but as a work of Art they are above price. On 
the centre of an ogival decoration of one of them is the figure 
of Christ standing and holding a chalice in his hands, as shown 
by cut No. 33, while on the other is represented the scene of the 
crucifixion. 

The cabinets in Damaskened iron, inlaid with silver and gold. 
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that Italian smiths went on making for over two centuries, should 
not be overlooked — indeed, they, above all other works in the trade, " 
deserve illustration ; and we would have willingly presented some 
to the American public had we not been dissuaded from doing so 
by the poor show they make even in books as carefully illustrated 
as those of Labarte and Lacroix. Such works, in fact, are too fine 
and minute to be adequately rendered in engravings of small di- 
mensions. 

During the artistic epoch initiated by the Renaissance, smithing 
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begins to become a mere accessory in the ornamentation of some 
objects, and in many cases shows even a tendency to hide itself; 
yet it continues to hold its own in monumental decoration. Grates, 
railings, &c., seem to become even more important, and are ap- 
plied to surround tombs, to close chapels, gardens, balconies, stair- 
cases, &c. The style loses something of the previous energy and 
grandeur, but it is still characterised by the richness in the compo- 
sition, by the profusion of ornamentation, taste in design, lightness, 
and perfection of execution, that distinguished that time. Bury 
and Hoyau, in their " Models of Smith Works," give numerous 
specimens of iron-works in the Renaissance style, and they are all 
so beautiful as to render it very perplexing to choose. We have, 
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however, selected a balustrade of the time of Louis XV. (cut No. 
34), which still decorates the balcony of a house in Paris, Rue du 
Mail, corner of the square of the Petits Peres. Nor could we well 
close our sketch before mentioning the staircase balustrades of the 
epoch. Of all iron-works, no one, perhaps, demands greater taste 
and imagination, and no one is more puzzling to the architect. A 
decoration that is becoming to the horizontal part of the bannister 
is often shocking to the artistic eye if the inclined part be looked 
at. The starting-point, too, presents peculiar difficulties. Speci- 
mens Nos. 35 and 36 will show how cleverly the artists of the 
Renaissance dealt with the subject. 

As curiosities of the smith's art, we must mention several se- 
condary things, as weather-vanes, lamp-posts, shop-signs, and such 
gratings as were placed above doors to give more light to vesti- 
bules. The weather-vanes represented by our sketches Nos. 37 
and 38 show how careful were those artists to see that every de- 
tail, however insignificant, was in keeping with the style of the 
whole, and with the purpose for which the building was destined. 
The " Fame " shown by No. 37 marks the change of the wind on 
the top of the tower connected with the celebrated University 
Building of Padua ; No. 38 is over the roof of the Arsenal, at 
Paris. The grating shown in cut No. 39, composed of a bow, and 
of arrows converging towards a centre, is very simple and ingeni- 
ous. It has remained, up to a few years ago, above the door of a 
restaurant famous in the annals of the " Ouartier du Temple," and 
called the " Cadran Bleu." The other, shown in cut No. 40, is an 
Italian work of the fifteenth century, and is an ornament of the 
gate of the Strozzi Palace, Mantua. The shop-sign represented 
by our illustration No. 41 is that of the oldest locksmith registered 
in the history of the Italian art. His name was Andrea Vettori, 
from Florence, who lived at the close of the eleventh century. 
His descendants for twenty-five generations, that is, for a period 
of about five centuries, clung to the trade as to a family tradition, 
and very likely they would be still a family of locksmiths had not 
their male line become extinguished. No. 42 is a sign that dis- 
tinguished, up to the Revolution of 1793, the shop of a locksmith 
of " La Rue Crenelle," Paris, and is symbolic of that " fidelity 
and secrecy " to which the corporation of these tradesmen were 
pledged. The greyhound, in fact, enters into the composition of 
the coats-of-arms of their guilds. The well in the cloister of the 
Monastery of St. Michael "al Bosco," at Bologna, is illustrated by 
our cut No. 43. The iron hoistings that surmount it are the most 
elegant thing of their kind. The pulley in the cut shows that the 
Art of the time did not disdain to lend its ornaments to anything 
whatever. 

The series of our illustrations would be incomplete, indeed, if 
we omitted to add to it a work of the eighteenth century — the 
wrought-iron gate of the Palace of Justice, at Paris (cut No. 44). 
This gate was executed on the design of the architect Antoine, in 
1790. It is monumental in character and colossal in proportions, 
and is remarkable for purity of design and neatness of execution. 
No critic could find a fault in it ; all the rules of Art have been re- 
spected there, and yet the work shows that freedom of treatment 
which indicates the inspiration of true genius. It is surpassed only 
by the gate of Maisons Castle, now in the Louvre Museum, which is 
called " the masterpiece of smith-work ancient and modern." We 
have preferred to give the former : first, because not so widely 
known ; second, because it could be reduced to the proportions of 
a miniature, while the latter does not bear reduction without spoil- 
ing the artistic effect of its wonderfully worked details. 

We would call the gate of the Palace of Justice " the testament 
of the art of the smith ; " for, unfortunately, the nineteenth century 
has scarcely anything that may be compared with the smithing of 
the past. Nowadays cast-iron has dethroned wrought-iron. Un- 
doubtedly cast-iron possesses useful qualities, and may be of great 
service in construction ; but it should be employed for purposes to 
which it answers — as a means of support in works of large dimen- 
sions. So far, good. But when this agglomeration of particles, 
this hardened paste, this stiff, inert material, is called upon to imi- 
tate the pliant, light capacities of wrought-iron in its most difficult 
evolutions— then, indeed, we cannot but regret that it was ever 
invented. Then it becomes an elephant attempting to imitate the 
graceful motions of a premiere datiseuse. 

Lock-making has undergone no less radical changes in our age. 
The ingenuity of burglars having kept step with the general pro- 



gress, the locksmith's skill was more pointedly directed to the me- 
chanical than to the artistic beauty of his contrivances. As regards 
usefulness, the past has brought forth nothing bearing comparison 
with recent inventions. If recent facts have proved that few, if 
any, locks are entirely beyond the skill of an experienced burglar 
who possesses a good mechanical knowledge of the prihciples on 
which locks are constructed, American mechanics have done won- 
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ders to further the improvement of safe- making. Numerous fires 
and attempts at burglary have proved that many modern safes are 
actually fire and burglar proof, as much as human contrivance can 
be. But one fault can be found with them, namely, they seem to 
make it a particular study to bring forth the most inartistic, the 
clumsiest, and ugliest things that ever furnished a room. And yet 
it would not be difficult, and not at all inconsistent with the pur- 
pose for which these articles are intended, to build them more in 
keeping with the teachings of Art and taste ! 

Maurice Mauris. 



